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ABSTRACT ' * 

The lirst 3 years of a long-term program to build 
more effective collaboration between ijfrban public universities and 
scKool districts are .reviewed. The sponsor, the National Association, 
of &tate Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, focused on' building 
more effective c<^mmuni cat ion and working relationships between the 
university chief executive officer and school superintendents.*^. 
University and school chief executives . o£ five ciii^s met to identifiy'' 
common issues and problem^ and. to develop an action agenda to^ ^reduce 
transition problems of urban high school graduates as they enter 
college or the workforce. The university pnd schcvoX officials in the 
participating cities convened a joint task force /of senior staff from 
both institutions to review current collaborative programs and to 
plan for joint activity. Private foundations supported the effort. 
Among the factors associated with improved collaboration were both 
commitment and suppdrt of the thief executive officers and 
designation of institutional staff resources for the collaboration. 
In addition to discussing the expansion of the program in 1984^ %rief 
descriptions are provided of initial collaborative activities in - 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Boston, Birmingham, Kansas City, and 
Oakland. (SW) 
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This paper reviews the first three years of a Ipng-t^rni program by a 
national highef educa^^lon association to build more effective cojlaboration 
between urban public universities and urban school districts. The program 
addresses a specific jssue in such collaborative efforts --the rple of th« 
univet^sity or school chief executive off icer. , As such. It is one of many 
approaches which can be .and are being taken to build mo»»e ^effective 
university-school relationships In behalf of improving educational, opportunity . 
and quality for urban youth. For building strong, long-term collaboration ancf 
for placing such collaboration high on institutional agendas, we believe the 
leadership approach is an Important model. . 
An Association Response to Urban University Concerns \ 
The National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
(NASULGC) is composed of 146 of the ' nation's major land-grant and 
research-level state liniversltles. Institutions hold membership- In the 

• 4 ' ■ 

association and are officially represented by the'lr presidents and/or 
chancellorsi. To a* major e/tent, therefore, the association* functions as the 
professional organization for presidents and chancellors, and it is similar to 
a number of other associatipns in' what is commonly known as "One Dupon^t"- — 
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associations such as the Association of American Universities (AAU), the 

American Association of . State College an^ Universities (AASCU), and the 

American Association of Commi'nity and Juniar Colleges (AAC.^). Historically 

NASULQC has had a priteary orientation to the interests an^ concerns of its 

land-grant, and therefore predominantly rural, mender insrftutions. '-However, 

particularly within the past "two d^ades, an increasing proportion of NASUL6C 

members have ^ been drawn froifi the nation '^i * major^ metropolitan areas, 

-Institutions such as the City University of New York, Wayne State University i 

the University of Illinois at'CHicago, and. the liniversity of Cincinnati, to 

name only a few. To respond to the incrje^singly urban orientation of Its 

membership, NASULGC created a. Division of Urban Affairs in 1980 to provide a 

focal point (and a, staff member) for legislative and program activity of 

particular interest and relevance* to urban public university administrators. 

7he> Dlvfsl^ of Urban Affairs initially concentrated Its efforts on the 

1980 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act^ one t1t,le of which (Title XI) 

authorized an Urban Grant University Program to provide federal assistance for 

joint city-university research and technical assistance projects. Although/the 

effort to include Title XI In the reauthorized Act was successful, its timing 

In one sense could not have, been W)rse. The Act was reauthorized In October 

1980. One month later the^Carter Admin istr at ioji was voted out of office, and 

the _new Administration proposed major cuts In federal funding for higher 

education and proposed^ no funding for new programs such as- Title XI. Eff(jrts 

to support funding for Title JI in Congress have been sImiTarly unsuccessful. 

The title remains authorized but tinfunded to this day. 

V * NASULGC Focus on the Urban School 

' ■■ ■ \, ■ ■ ■ , .' 

Changed priorities in ^eral support for and interest in higher education 

(and in urban policy) forced tije Division of Urban Affairs and Its meni)ersh1p 
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to turn attention to the broader array of problems and .opportunities facing ay 
urban institutions 1n the 1980s, led by members of its Executive Colnnittee, 
the Division began in mid-1981 to pursue a series of efforts in strategic 
planning for u/bar^-tmivers}t^^» butlding an understanding through seminars 
and small conf^rence^V^f the implications of urban policy chajfiges for urban 



universities, and in consideHng 
work with public school districts i: 



ways In which urban universities could 
iheir cities. ^ 
In part, therefore, the Di iris ion's Interest in urban un1vers||y/urban 
school collaboration arose out of its own internal, need and that of ^its 
membership to refocus Its energies 1n areas vMere $ real lupact might be made. 
In addition, however, the Interest of the Division's leadership In working with 
urban schools was heightened by the increased national attention then beginning 
to Ije given to the nation's public schools and, especially, to high schools. 
The creation of the National Commission on Excellence In Education, the study 
then underway by Ernest Boyer and the Carnegie Foundatlon^for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and the Implementation of the College Board's Project Education 
EQuality, all were signals that the quality of American schooling was returning 
to the nation's agenda. And, as we have seen in the past three years, the- 
cumulative effect of these efforts and the reports and publications which have 
resulted from them have engendered more national dialogue, about the purposes 
and performance of our schools than at any tin« since the Soviets launched 
Sputnik a quarts century ago. . N 

One consequence of the renewed attention to the condition of our' schools 
has been a revival of Interest within the higher education conminity In 
reexamining its role and responsibility for helping to improve the quality of 
public education, especially in the htgh school. This reexamination has taken 
many forms, ranging from attempts on the part of many state and other 



nlversiti^s to define with more precision the specific skills in language and 



mathematics expected of entering freshmery to intensive partnership programs 
between individual higher education institutions arid individual high schools. 



Obviously, the Division's own Interest 



in the issue has ve^y much been a<part 



of this revival. Its Interest was helgWned by the need to find an answer to 
a Inajor question ^raised by the many projects and publications then underway: 
what effective means could be developed to ensure the long-term viability of 
jyr^verslty-school linkages, so that the current revival of educational j^form 
would have a greater chance for ^ong-term life and impact? Given the key role 
of the university chie-f executive officer In >^ts -own membership, the Division 
decided to look at what It could do to build ^mo^*e effective communication and 
working relationships Jjetween these university leaders and their urban school 
counterparts, the superintendents. ^ 
The Beginning of^ a Project: 61 en Cove 

In June 1981, the Division convened a small meeting at Glen Cove, New York, 
bringing together the heads of Its major member institutioflrs and school 
superintendents fror^thelr cities. The, 11i»|^ participants was determined in 
part by soliciting the members of The Couticfl ' 0/ the Great City Schools and the 
NIE Urban Superintendents* Group and the match ing" NASULGC member president or 
chancellor, with the stipulation that-both the university and . school chief 
executives would have to attend in order for a particular city to be 
represer^ted. Ultimately, five cities were represented: New York, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Chicago. addition, a small group of resource 
persons was assembled to provide Ideas -and direction to the meeting; it 
included Robert. Wood, Frank Keppel and Michael Timpane. The meeting, which was 
supported with a small ^rd.nt from the Ford Foundation, was exploratory; its 
purpose was to Identify common issues and problems facing both , sets of 



Institutions, and to -se^if a common agenda for action might emerge. After two, 
days of intense discussion it became clear that, although each city faced its 
own set of distinct challenges, there was ^ set of concerns that cut across the 
cities and across the boundary lines separating secondary and postseconflary 
institutions. These cchcerns ranged from the political — e.g. how to build 
strong support froim local government and business leaders for the public 
education enterprise/-- to. the pedagogical — e.g. how to develop better 

^ ■ ■ ' 

Instructional techniques for reaching the underprepared student. A consensus 
emerged that an action^genda should focus on reducing the transition problems 
of urba« young people moving out of high school into higher education or into 

the workplace. , « ° 

The participants in the Glen Cove meeti;4 agreed that they would continue 
the dialogue in their home cities. Mo,re specifically, they asled the NASU16C. 
staff to seek additional Ford Foundation support to initiate collaborative 

planning activities Mfl at least three cities, and to maintain coinmjnication 
{ 

links between the cities. In October, 1981, the Ford Foundation agreed to 
support the creation of a pilot effort in urban university-urb'an schooJ 
collaboration, and shortly thereafter planning activities were initiated in 
Cincinnati, Detroit, and Milwaukee. In addition, Boston had been represented 
at thtf Glen Cove n^eting by Ernest Lynton of Ijhe^ University of Massachusetts 
and Robert Schwartz, soon to become Director of the Boston Compact,, a 
collaborative efVort' involving a number of Boston-area colleges and 
universities with the Boston Public Schools^and the Boston business conmunity. 
With the addition of Schwartz as consultant to the new IJASULGC effort, Boston 
was also added as 'a* participating city. 

A Set of Shared Assumptions * ' *_ ^ 

ft * 

Although the project took a (different program focus in each of the initial 
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particlpa^ng c'lttes, project activities flowed from a shared set of 
aisuraptlons. These mr^x > 

(1) Genuine Inter-ln^^lttfitlonal co>labonation requires the direct 

i . ^ 

and continuing Involvenent. of the chief executive officer of 

each Inst liu't Ion. ^ ' i * 

(2) Collaboration works best when both partners proceed on the 

• * 

basis of enlightened self-interest, and urban universities. 

perceive a direct stake In helping to 1nprov€ the performance 
• ' . ^ ^ ' 

of urban schools. 




(3) The higher education faculty and stanNcesouries that can be 
roost helpful tc^^ urban school systems ar^ to' be founfl ^all 
across the university, not just within schools or colleges of * 
education. 

(4) If Q^llaboratlve .projects are going to address the problems 
. ,of urban youth who are not college-boa6d, they will requires 

the active part1c4pat1on of governmental and business 
institutions as we'll as of urban universities. 

Proceeding from these* assumptions, the university head and school 
superintendent In each participating city convened a joint task force of senior 
staff from, both Institutions to review cjirrent collaborative programs and to 
develop a more carefully targeted plan for joint activity. ^ , 

Initial Project Activity 

More than the other cities ^1n whiih the NASULSC project began, Detroit 
faced the virtual destruction of its indif stria! -based econon\y^and the pressing 
need to build a new foundation for the Icity's social and econogiic ' survival. 
Urban university-urban school coUaboratlion, therefore, initially ^focused on 
ways in which public education can contribute to building the new economic base 
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irv conjunction with labor, business, and other , public and private partners in 
the city. Efforts undertaken by Wayne State Univ^erslty and the Detroit Public 
Schools Included devfilopnjent . of educational programs which directly and 
Indirect!/ can generate a new Tabor market i'or technology-based Industries, 
particularly in the areas of allied health professions, con^)uter sc4ences, and 
engineering* Programs were also developed to address the needs of gifted and 
talented students in the Detroit Public Schools. In addition, collaboration in 

.Detroit Included efforts analyze the roles which public education can play 
In development of new ':"h1gH-technology'' small businesses on which the city 
hoped to build a basis f0T economic revitalization. 

In Milwaukee, collaboration concentrated initially on a series of early 
intervention strategies for ynderpr^pared students, sjtrategles which have been 

^centered either on a targeted school or on a specific group of studen^. 
Reducing the jap between high school and college' has been a major need 
Milwaukee, and a series 6f efforts to provide high school students with greater 
familiarity about university requireipents and opportunities, sdhool-baseti 
efforts* to Improve the quality o1^ classroom education, and ^efforts oriented to 
the needs of high school teachers, all have resulted from direct and continuous 
involvement by the Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and the 

4 

0 ' 

Superintendent of the Milwaukee Pub Vic Schools. 

Collaboration in Cincinnati took the- form primarily of a reassessij^nt of 
existing linkages between the University of Cincinnati and* the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Much of the collaboration .4 n previous years in Cincinnati had 
bean non-academic and, In the view of tf^e two chief executive^ often 
inconsequential in nature. The expectation in Cincinnati was that 
collaboration would focus on developing more substantia"^ long-term goalSj-^ith 
particular attention to developing a comprehensive research and. developrfient 



agenda for the- public schools to v^ich un1vers1ty-ba$Sd resources could be tied 

4 « 

more effectively than was the case in the past. 

In Boston, the proje<^t planning group fh^om the* outset included 
representation from city government and business organizations a% well as 
school and university personnel* and took as its charge the responsibility for 
developing a new framework for the ' partnership programs that had existed 
between individual businesses and higher education institutions and eac^T^oston 
high school. This framework, which is called the Soston Contact, is based upon 
a set of agreements between the Boston Public Schools and major external 
organizations, in which the school system commits itself to undertake specific 
internal reforms in exchange for an expanded COTinitment from the external 
organizations -to assist the schools and their graduates. The first such 
agreement, which was negotiated in September,' 1982- between the Boston School 
Coninittee. an(^, Boston's business leaders^ resulted in the business communit^r's 
comnitment to provide full-time jobs for 400 graduating sehiors in 1983, 
increasing to 1,000 graduates by 1985, in return for the school system's taking 
steps to insure the >asic literacy and employabilitx skills of those graduates. 
The second agreement, negotiated in the autunm of 1983 between the Boston 
School Cofimlttee and the city's colleges and universities, 'contains a joint 
sfr^egy for ' improving the academic prepa^ration of Boston students for higher 
educaiiofl, as well as a shared conmitment to increase the percentage of Boston 
graduates each year who continue their education at one of the participating 
Institutions. 

Winqspread:. Expansion of the Project - 

As word of the project' spread to other cities during 1982, a number of 
additional NASULGC m6n*er institutions asked to join. Based oh this interest, 
the project moved ahead in two directions. First, the Johnson Foundation 
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joined NASULGC to sponsor a January 1983 Wingspread Conference during which ^^le 
initial project sites described their first year work and in v^ich 
representatives of several additional citlesVeiterated their desire to beconre 
a part of the NASULSC collaborative effort. Secondly, the Ford Foundation 
agreed to provide additional funding for^ a second year of the project, and four 
additional cities joined the project. 

• • . <^ 

In Birmingham, collaborative efforts between the University of*Ala|ania in 

Birmingham and the Birmingham Public Schools focused both on improvement by all 

high school students of performance levels in an array of intellectual skills, 

and on the building of a collaborative mechanism to increase city-wide advocacy 

for education as the high priority issue for the long-terw revitalization and 

health of the Birmingham coiamjnity. Effective private sector involvement has 

y * ' . - • - 

been a key goal^ along with an understanding by all collaborating groups that 

genuine partnership efforts' carry significant iinplications for changes irf 

structure, function and goals jfey each , partner, particularly the urban 

I 

m • 

university. 

In Kansas City, one major consequence of -discussions between the University 
of Missouri-Kansas City (UWCC) and the Kansas City (Mo\) Public Schools was the 
assignment of the dean of the IMC School of Education to work for one semester 
during the 1983-84 school year in the office of the Kansas City Superintendent 
of Schools. This assignment became ,a year-long appointment and, 'based on 
recoimiendations made in the 'dean's report to the superintendent at the end of 
that time, has led to the appointment of the dean as an associate 
superintendent for the current academic year. In addition, working groups of 
UW<C faculty and Kansas Cl^y school administrators *have been organized to focus 
on a series of major problem areas, ^ such as reading improvement, * school 
leadership, and teach-ing effectiveness, which hav^^been Identified as targets 

■ ' .. 10 
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for school/unlvecslty collaborative efforts through another outcome of the 
collaborative effort — the establ lament of a superintendents' roundtable' 
which now Involves thirteen n^tropolttan area school superintendents from both 
"Missouri and Kansas. Application * of programs developed by IMC to improve 
' college student retention to the problem of high school-, student retention and 
achievement Is also being undertaken. Efforts are also underway to enlist the 
Involvement of key business, labor, and local foundation leadership as Integral 
components of school /university collaboration 1n-the city. 

Collaboration^ In Tampa focused Initially on the Improvement of math /science 
education,, particularly through development of sumn^r programs operated jointly 
, by the University of South Florida arid the Hillsborough County School District. 
In Oakland, the most ^recently added of the original project cities, 
collaboration was modeled after the Boston Compact through the establishment of 
the Oakland Alliance, a venture Involving the Oakland Unified School District^ 
University of California, Berkeley, Peralta Comtmjnity College District, dakland 
Mayor's Office, Oakland Chaifdjer of Conmerce (l«d by Kaiser Aluminu^and the 
Marcus A. Foster Educational Institute. Collaboration in Oakland has focuse^ 
Initially on Improvement both of career-oriented and general education 

offerings in the Oakland schools. • 

^> * , . 

A First Look at Outcomes: Progress and Problgm Pssues v 

The pilot phase of the NASUL6C Urbajfi University/Urban School Collaborative 

seems to have led to significant progress toward redefining and strengthening 

the relationship of urban, universities and urban public school systems in 

^ several of thes* Involved cities. Contacts and Interaction existed before, but 

these were peripheral, involving small units of each system in an uncoordinated* 

and fragmented fashion. The direct involvement of the chief executives moved 

/S, . 

the relationship to a different level of importance arid visibility and is a 
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first step toward more coherent and systematic collaboration. It helped to 

/• . ■ ■ > 

Improve and draw attention to public education r Issues and provided .the 

groundwork for the development of local support for ongoing cooperation. The 

p!lot effort was carried out w-lth modest means. Including grants ''totalling 

$34,200 from the Ford Foundation (much of which was re-granted to participating 

sites), and the contributed services of the NASULSt brban Division staff, 

members of the Urban Division Executive Committee and individuals in the 

participating irities. * ' 

Progress was? less clear In several other project cities, however. 
Pollening are some preliminary observations a8!5ut the reasons for the varying 
progress which the city-based projects made during the first two years of the 
NASUL6C program. ■ " . 

Coninitment of the chief executive officers of the university and sch, 
district was a critical element especially where institutional staff resources 
were consistently designated and supported. ' However, fiHiere statements of 
commitment by the chief executives were not backed up by such support, Ihe- 
projects languished. In some cities, notably Milwaukee and Kansas City, the 
chief executives retained a considerable role In setting tone and policy for 
more effective collaboration; vice presidents/chancellors for academic affairs 
and. their^taffs were given day-to-day responsibility for university 
Involvement, and assistant superintendents were given similar responsibilities 
in the sd^oo4 districts. Faculty from a xvariet/^ of central academic 
departments, colleges gnd, schools were broiight early into" collaborative 

programs with counterparts in city high schjools. However, in a few cities, 

> . . . 

Cincinnati, responsibility for collaboration was never clearly housed 
in the ' president's office, a vice president's office or in slntilar 
school di-strict offices; personnel changed frequently and ideas and- policy 

,12 
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by the chief executive officers could not effectively be translated 




Ide. range of program activity for which the NASULGC progr'am had 
hoped. Siyen the relative newness of the NASUI^C program, these cities ?]s6 
encountered problems In bridging the transition In several cases' from old to 
nar pfes1deht"^d/or superintendent. With inevitable lag times in filling 
these vacancies, the project te"hded toJ)e put hold until the new leadership 
was in place and had undergone Its own orientation to a' new environment. 

In two cases, Boston and Oakland, the ctty-based projects were staffed by a 

separate director e1tt?er, fjinded jointly by the university and school district 

> / 'y 
or by other coHaboratljig entitles. Ifi both cases, persons were selected who 

were faini liar with and to the^^iiftlverslty presidents and schoo.l superintendents* 

to were skilled in approaching other external funding sources and the 

^ ■, ' ■ ■ 

business C(siinun1ty. Given the relatively significant progress which ha^s been 

made thus far In these two cities, the >nodel of a coordinator who may or may 

not be^ltatised in a university or school district but who is funded by both 

institutions {and by' other collaborating parties) and vrfio has direct access to 

and frequent contact with the university and school chief e|(;ecutlves seems at 

this point to be a promising approach. 

Money seemed to make little difference in relative levels of achievement. 

The almost universal cownent was that the grants of $2,500 available during the 

prografm's pilot 'phase were important not for the amount of support (which 

obviously was small) , but for' the connection prov.i4ed to a nationally-based 

program active in a number of cities, associatid with the name of a major 

foundation (Fofd). The contact provided by. the program between cities 

■ (particularly through the mechanism of a Wingspread Conference) was cited by a 

number of project sites as invaluable. Moreover, and particularly In the 

participating cities outsi(^e of the Northeast, the NASULSC/Ford connection was 

ERIC . ^ 23 • 
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an important selling point in attracting support from local foundations and^ to 
some degree, the business coniminity./ jln Kansas City and Binningharn, for 
exanplis, local foundations provided many times the amount provided by the small 
HASULSC/Ford grant toward the collaborative effort; in Oakland, the Ifewlett 
Foundation and Kaiser Aluminum were similarly attracted as initial and 

significant funding sources. - * . . * 

■ ' - * , • - ♦ 

Itest of the initial projects involved the college or school of education as 
an integral part of the collaborative effort. Hc«ever> the NASULSC program was 
basied in part on. the assumption that successful long-range collaboration would 
not work without the involv^nt of . the full range of university resources^ 
the city-^sed projects which seemed tp make the most progress during the pi 16* 
phase of the NASULSC program' were Indeed those whicif envisioned university-wide 
Involvement In the collaboration with the school district.* 

A rtumber of the projects were successful in attracting local foundation 

support. Efforts %o build involv«nent by employers and' the business conirajnity 

have met with mixed success. The' Boston and Oakland ^projects have Included 

youth employment as specific foiirt ^reas and goals; and, particurarly in 

Boston, the business community has taken a visible and leading role in the 

collaborative effort. In a number of the other city-b^sed projects, enphasis 

either began with or has gradually shifted to the high school -university 

transitlorft and the youth employment focus has yet to take coherent form in 

these citiesi Involvement of the employer sector has been much less, 

therefore, and is an area in whic>^ the NASULGC program needs to give more 
» * 
attention in its continuing phase. 

One underlying assumption in the NASULSC program has been ^that chaSge In 
the university-school collaborative relationship would imply InstitutionaT 
change for both entities, not just for the school district. As with business 
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Involvenent,* the evidence thus, far on this tssae ts mix«d. In a number of the 
city-based projects, both the university ihd school district have contributed 
^ significant^ cash and In-i&ind resources) pftrticularly through assignment of 
staff to the project* In addition, as noted. above, a number of faculty menfcers 
from- central academic departments and colleges have been invo-tved in projects, 
as well as teachers and principals at. the school 4evel. Moreover, in Kansas 
. City and Boston, university staff have been provided to the school district 
iith virtually no strings attached .C-ll>Temain5 a^ open question, however, as 
to whether or not the university personnel involved in th^ city-based pro jecS^s 

will be rewarded for it with the central rewards available in the university 

* ' ' ' ■ i ■ - , . ■ ' 

(salary,^ ^retention, promotion and tenure), whether or not both university and 

school district will be able to. devejop flexible personnel policies to allow 

for joint school -university appointments, and the like. ',Soffle of the NASU16C 

projects (particularly Kansas City) are promising. 

Project Expansion; 1984 and Beyond 

Although the results of the pilot phase of the NASULSC urban 
\^^^^^^niversity-urban school collaborative program were by no means uniform, they 
were in many cases promisfh^. Therefore, NASULSC approached several funding 
sources to propose a significant expansJon of its initial effort. • 8oth the 
Ford Foundation and the Exxon Education Foundation responsed affirmatively, and 
early in 1984 NASULSC began a significant expansion of the collaborative 
program. 

The expanded program is still very much coming into being. It involves 
' several related activities: expansion of. the number of city-based projects 
from the original eight to a new total of seventeen, through the provision of 
small planning grants to the new cities; development of a two-phase "deepening'* 
grant program to provide more significant support to both original and new 
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Cities ^1n - efforts to expand significantly and institutionalize the 
collaboration effort; offe^^ing a limited program of technical assistance 
consultants ' to assist local collaboratlves facing specific problems and 
concerns; and support for Information-sharing among the NASULGC .program 
projects and between the NASULGC Rrogram and the growing number of 
collaborati'vfl^^orts natlon-widi/^^ Selection of new participating cities, as 
well as recipients of "deepening" grar>ts, is made through a fom^al application 
process ,.w1th a small review board composed of one merger of the HASULSC 
Division of Urban Affairs Executive Cpmmittee and two outside persons with 
significant university jnd school experience. (Selection of the original eigh^ 
cities^ was made informally given the pilot nature of the program's first 
phase.) • 

To date, efghi city-based projects have been added to the program: 
Albuquerque, Buffalo, Cleveland/Akron, Knoxville, Louisville, New York City, 
Providence, and Wichita. All focus on the development and/or reinforcement of 
collaboration^ at the top. Virtually all have from the outset identified 
specific problems or opportunities on which collaboration would Initially 
focus; these include 4^velopmenf^f magnet schools, involvement of minority 
.youth in programs for the gifted and talented, 'increased resource-sharing 
between university and school libraries, and development of joint programs to 
address vocational and educational needs of non -college-bound youth. But all 
have made clear their intent that^the areas of|1ft1t1al focus would not turn 
Into projects isolated from connection -.with development of lab^ger goals and 
purposes for collaboration. In addition, the NASUL6C program ha^ en^hasized to 
Its new cities, that seed funding Is the roost It can provide, that the 
significant funding for collaboration would have to be sought from local 
sources. It Is important to note, therefor?, that ilfiT^cessful applications 
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for inclusion In the NASUL$C program, w4 many of those which were not 
successful. Included evidence of significant support In hand or forthcoming. 

In addition, four "deepening" grants have been made to date, to support 
expansion of collaboration, in Boston, Kansas City, Milwaukee and Oakland. 
Grants of up to $15,000 were, made to each city, with a requirement that these 
funds matched on at least a two- to-one basis.' 

Heed for Long-Term Evaluation » ' r * 

What the NASUL6C program will need in the r\ext two\ears will be a more 
rigorous evaluation of t^re progress made by each of Its city-based projects 
toward genuine *iB9)rov0nent in the quality^ of education for all youth In those 
cities, as well as genuine reformation of the way In which the university, 

s 

school district and other entitles In those, cities work together In behalf of 
that improved education. HASULGC has been hopeful that its small program would 
help to initiate- long-term change, and some degree of permanence. In 
university-school -linkages in cities and In the iraprovenent of education for 
all youth, in urban school districts. The expectation of long-term change 
s(iould indeed be that of all current efforts to In^rove public education, even 
though previous eras of school reform are littered with projects which 
flourished briefly and then disappeared with few of the long-lasting changes 
and outcomes which may have been intended. 

We believe that the NASULSC project" Is one promising avenue toward 
instituting long-terra change In urban education. A number of important 
questions remain to be answered, however: 

—What Is the evidence which NASULGC will have to produce during the next 
several years to show the effectiveness of a top-down approach to 
university- school collaboration? 

—Which university-school collaborative efforts have the greatest prospects 
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.for long-tenn success and Institutionalization: those which start with 
"process* issues (structure and conmunication) or those which start with a 
speolfic task or problem area? The NASULSC program includes exanples of both; 
man^ of the first cities in its effort began with "process", while a number of 
the newer cities are beginning with specific problems or projects around which 
Ipng-term structure is intended to be built. ^ 

—To what degree are the universities and school districts changed 
internally fay such collaboration, in such areas as reward systems for involved 
faculty and administrators-, inclusion of collaborating entities * in 
decision-m^ing and resource allocation processes^ and the like? Do approaches 
such 'as those taken in Boston and Oakland, in which a separate entity is 
created for development management of the collaboration, deflect pressure 
for internal institutional change? 

—Does t>^ involvement of individual administrators, faculty members and 
teachers in university-school collaboration lead over time to a transformation 
of their roles within their institutions? In Kansas City, for example*, the- 
pTacement of the dean of the University of MTssouri -Kansas City's College of 
Education as an assistant super in tender^t in the Kansas City (Mo.) School 
District, and the placement of the director of the university's directof of the 
Center for Academic Development into the leading staff position for the 
Metropolitan Area Schools Project would suggest the possibility of permanent 
changes both in the, university's administrative structure and in the 
perceptions and expectations by university administrators of their roles In 
relation to the city's entire educational system. 

% 
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